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F Carow had heard the mouthful of sylla- 
bles that the brakeman threw at him 
from the platform, he might have identified 
the station, As it was, he did not heed, and 
‘only glanced abstractedly out of the 
‘window as the train stopped, noticing 


nothing. He was glad that he would 
continue t© have the whole coach to 
himself. Again he leaned comforably. 


back, and stretched his lithe six feet of 
Tength diagonally across the two seats 
that he had pre-e He pulled 
‘out of his pocket alittle yellow-covered 
book and opened it. ‘The tain started. 
He was yawning ia relief, when, sul 
deniy, to his disgust, he heard the frou 
frou of skits coming, toward him from 
the rear of the car. 

He took his feet off the seat opposite 
him with a sigh, 

But, after all, a woman, segregated 
from her kind in the solitude of the 
coach and an hour's railway journey, 
might prove interesting. Besides, the 
frou-frou was a remarkably pleasant 
thing to hear; its erisp sweep and swish 
was agreeably mysterious. There was a 


Title “voluntary. stop, then it began 
again, gaining in silken volume an it 
approached. Just at his elbow it ceased 


fa second time; the lady, Carow con: 
cluded without turning, was about to 
seat herself in the place across the way. 

Instead, a voice broke the slence. It 
‘was somewhat plaintive in tone, a trifle 
canayée in expression, and delicately in- 
terrogative, 

L-beg pardon,” it said, “this is Mr. 
Carow—Mr. Carleton Carow,is it p00?" 

‘Carow turned and then jumped to 
bis feet. In that confased instant, as he 
ooked straight into her eyes, his annoy- 
ance vanished; insteatl, he found him. 
self dazed by her beauty 

“Yes — thinks 
reason to believes 


he 
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HE Was 


“1 give you my werd Tam? he asserted, 
gravely, pulling himself together, with his 
eyes still almiringly on her 

He suw a very pretty woman graciously 
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ost Everybody's 
hovering just this side of thirty. She was 
sither a red-haired brunet, of a dask-eyed 
onde, which, he could not, at once, deter- 
mine. "She was, at any rate, rather tall, very 
ender, and extremely elegont. She was 
looking at him out of clear, dark eyes that 
brimmed withlight and mischief. He noted 
categorically that their pupils were of ebony 
fand their irises. of amber, that they were 
Shaded by gold-tipped, dark lashes, and ac- 
cented by slender brows outlining ‘the arch 
of her ivory lds, and that they were set at a 
distance, maddeningly piquant, from a del- 
cate, upturned nose. Her thin upper lp 
raised itself, on each side of the crease in ts 
centre, into the two little red tips. that act- 
esses, in their make-up, always create oF in~ 
temsify, “The lower lip, on the other hand, 
wa distinctly fall, When she smiled, as 
sive did soon, it was vouchsafed to Carow to 
fee that her mouth was precious with peacl 

“T mean Mr. Carov, the poet, you Enow” 
she announced pretily, smiling 

“I've even got to admit that," he con- 
fessed, groaningly. “Vou wor't think the 
less of me?" he hazarded, as she continued 
largessing the generous glory of her smile 

“L shall think very well of you indeed," 


she asserted, “that is—if—if you— would 
you—will you be so kind? Could one sit 
‘with you?” 


“L beg your pardon—I am beyond de- 
scription’ felicitated — it did not occur to 
me—" he threw his stick, his overcoat, and 
his bags in a reckless heap on to the seat in 
front. She seated herself calmly opposite 
hi 


She wore a long pongee outer cost, with 
broad cuffs and teri of three capes, i 
was buttoned to the very hem with big pear! 
buttons. From the brim of her black straw 
hat hung a cobweb film of vei to just below 
the tip ofher nose, and above that, draped over 
the brim, athicker, heavier veil. She carried, 
in one hand, a pongee parasol and in the 
other, which was bare, she held a glove and 
something, the sight of which, even after an 
‘nterval of ten years, always made Carow's 
heart throb faiitly—a litte thin book, in 
white and green. Le was his first volume of 
“You will think it most extraordinary,’ 
she said, “but frankly, I've been always cu 
rious about you—U've read your poetty—a 
wery great deal of i, allot i, in fact —T think 
Town every book you've published —I've 
really wanted to know you, I recognized you 
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the instant I entered the car—and the im- 
pulse seizedine—if the car had been crowdled, 
Vcouldn'thave done it, but when T saw that 
you were all alone—that you. were quite at 
hny merefit scemed a heaven sent “oppor 
tunity.” She stopped abruptly. 

Catow looked nonplussed. He glanced 
inguiringly at his companion. Her lips were 
still smiling, but a velvety pink Aush had 
crept to the soft hair-ine that outlined wav 
ily her low forehead and her pearly temples; 
i even dyed the cream of her sof, creased 

oat 

“You'll think awfully ill of me, I fear,” 
she ended. 

“My dear lady,” Carow answered, “it's 
impossible to think at all—you take my 
bret away. But it is with happines, 
snare you." 

“L hope I'm not interrupting anythi 
she went on prettily. ‘Let me see,"" she 
ised, “what could you possibly do?— 
you've been at the Farringtons all summe, 
and you're going up to town for the fit 
time. ‘There's nobody to whom you coukl 
talk, if I werenot here—and surely you don’t 
compose upon the trains’ 

‘Catow’s face had undergone the full gam- 
At of its expressions of surprise 

‘1 sha'n't compose on iz train,” he as- 
sured her. 

“OF course, you might read,” she went on, 
you were reading wien I approached. 
But surely I'm better than a book.” 

“You're better than anything I cam think 

he asserted, strenuously. "May Task 
you how you know so many things about 
ne?" 

“That's what most emphatically you 
ask," she answered promptly. 

“You have me at your mercy," he sighed. 

Her color was receding by faint degrees. 
She smiled delicately and her coquettish 
lashes swept down, entirely obliterating the 
radiant eyes. “But what annoys me i-—I'm 
afraid you won't differentiate me from others 
trom the crowd who—L am told, are al- 
‘ways forcing their acquaintance upon you. 
want you to remember me, to think of me 
as separate and distinct—and 1 don't mind 
admiting I'm bothered to death to know 
how wo accomplish it I shall have to be 
abnormally clever—but with all my effort 
Vim awfully in dread that T shall not stand 
‘out from the rest.” 

“You're in no danger of such an unthink. 
able thing," he announced, tranquilly; “that's 


at 


the ast thing in the worl! you neal be afraid 

“ltut I fancy," she sighed, her lips rip- 
pling into unconquerable smiles, turning the 
full light of her mischievous glance upon 
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gary, of a clase, old_maid. 
nize the type?” he asked 

“Indeed T do," she sighed. Again her 
white lids forced her amber-black eves into 
temporary eclipse, “Vou might even accwe 


there have been a great many 
wven't there?” 
“Fewer than you imag! 
How few, and what 
ished with airy impudence. 
If my memory serves me rightly, they 
have been in number exactly thre.” he te 
sponded, “they have been of 4 sex, feminine, 
of a physique, thin, of an expression, vine 


they like?” she 
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me of lelonging to i,” she admitted, hum 
hy 
Ob, nonsense. 
Yon don’t believe me, 
e's perfectly impossible. 
“1 assure you Pm not mart 
Know I've already take 
“When 2" she demanded. 


the pains vo 
ing-Fing” 
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The Queen of Far-Away 


“The instant after I had looked at you."" 

She laughed. 

“Vou make it very pleasant for me—t 
shall assuredly spend the rest of this hour 
with you.” She pushed the infinitesimal 
veil up over the crown of her hat and un- 
buttoned her long coat. The delicate film 
of a batiste gown appeared in the opening. 
Then she paused. Suddenly, as if yielding 
to af impulse, she removed her hat, 

"Would you be so good as to put it with 
iy parasol?” she begged! 

‘Carow took it gingerly and placed it with 
the maze of lite pinked rufies on the seat in 
front. ‘Then he leaned his elbow on the 


window-sill and surveyed her critically 


What's good of me?" she asked. 

To give me your company. to sit down 
beside me, to let me see your hair, a dozen, 
million things” 

She darted a little sidewise, quizzical 
lance at him, “I’ve very nice haie—don’t 
you think—sich as itis? 

“Ves,” he admitted, “what there is of it 
and you're extravagant with it.” He paused 
an instant 

“Flow am I going to break it to her?” he 
reflected, aucibiy 

“*Break what?” she inquired 

“That she has the advantage of me; that 
I perfectly remember her face—her divinely 
beautiful and rememberable face—but that 
itis her name, her incorrigible, her mysteri 
ous, her easily forgotten name, that has 
slipped from my traitor memory." 

‘She rippled out a laugh that had the bab: 
bling music of imprisoned water fowing out 
of a narrow-necked bottle. “You sha'n't 
catch me that way,” she mocked. “Of 
course, I have the advantage of you, you 
never Saw me before in your life. Confess, 
you never saw me before!” 

Carow looked at her. He looked at her 
very hard, bat the undertaking did not ap- 
pear to tire him. She frankly turned her 
full face up to his scrutiny and she even 
banished, for 0 serious an occasion, the 
splendors of her distracting smile. Carow 
azed deep down into the black centres of 
the amber eyes. Tt was the lady who fn 
ally turned away her head. 

‘Confess," she demanded, 

Carow sighed. “I have never seen you 
before in my life." he admitted. “Unlucky 
beggar that 1 am.” 
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L can't tell you who Tam,!"she explained. 
‘Vou see this is more or Tess of an_adven 
ture for me, undertaken, you understand, in 
the pure spirit of romance. I can’t put it 
through exept as an inconmue. You must 
rot ask me who Tam.” 

Oh, very wely” he sighed, “it shall bes 

Dnly-—only—I beg of you don’t think 
me—" her exquisite brows bristled into a 
portentous array of vertical wrinkles—“pray 
don’t think me—the wrong sort 

“It woul no: Le possible,” he asserted, 
sravely 

‘She looked at him curiously. ‘Then she 
laughed. “When do you sail?” she added, 
irrelevant, 

To-morrow.” 

Tomorrow. O favored of the gods! 
And. you had just returned in the spring — 
let me see— March 2d—you call that spring, 
don't you?” 

Carow moved restlessiy. “You'll drive me 
mad,” he murmured, “but go on and finish the 
job—why don’t you come to Paris, too?" 

'm too poornow—it happens ; and I'm 
absolutely in rags—if ever a woman was 
hungry for Paris—I shall go in the spring, 
however.” 

“Just as T retur—ok, please don't go 
until the fall—T beg of you, don’t go. unt 
the fall." 

She laughed. “Nonsense.” 

“Don't you see—hang it—1 can't get 
back until the spring—you're not giving me 
achance.” 

“Nonsense,” 

You're taking a craeladvantage of me— 
you're pitting your strength against my weak 
hess—you're even biting @ man when hes 

“ Nonsense." 

He groaned. “Heaven, I've a mind to ab- 
duct you.” Heleaned forward and picked up 
the ite book that she had cared. He 
glanced carelessly at the pages at waich it 
pened, they were profusely marked and 
commented upon, Simultaneously, she seized 
the book from his hands. Involuntarly, his 
‘stip hardened. 

lease don’t look at it!" she implored. 
He released the book immediately. She still 
held it tight with her two slender hands. 
‘They were very white with pink tips, and 
their swift contact had been marble and 
velvet. Carow looked at her contriel 
Her transitory flush had come again, eff 


ing completely the p 
of her wonderfal skin. 

“I beg your pardon,""he said. 
1 always feel that it ie »y book” 

1 wouldn't mind,” she said, impulsively 
ie were not that the markings are Ardroe 
‘she stopped abruptly. 

‘Ardroe's?"’ he questioned, quickly. 
“How stupid of me,” she exciaimed, Her 
‘eyelids fell andshe frowned. ‘I didn’t mean 
10 mention her name—or anybody's.” 

“But you mean Ardroe Garland—I am 
very sure of that?” he questioned, 

oe 

Carow Iooked out of the window. “1 
used to know Ardroe Garland,” he stid, and 
hie frowned slightly, “when she was Ardroe 
Kenyon. We were children together. 1 
have net seen her since the old Chesborough 
days when she was twelve—I have always 
remembered her cleatly—do you mind tell- 
ing me about her?” 

“I see no reason why I shouldn't," she 
answered. “I know her very well, after a 
fashion—much better than she knows me— 
and, I am fond of her.” 


“You see, 


‘ous—not abjectly destitute and a widow— 
heaven!” 

‘Ia she pretty 2" 

‘She laughed again, “I'm really getting 
jealous, why drag her into the conversation?” 
‘he asked. 

“Were you one of her playmates too?" 
Carow queried, interestedly, in another 
second. 

“I knew her a little when we were chil- 
dren, but not so well as I know her now.” 

“Merciful heavens—and did I, by chance, 
ever see you? Did 1?" 

“You said a few moments ago—that you 
had never seen me in your life—' 

“pid 1?" 

unlucky beggar that you were.” 

pid 12" 

She tumed and looked at him squarely. 
Her strange eyes crinkled and her lips np 
pled into the most delicious of smiles. She 
nodded finaly. 

“knew you?” 

“Very well.” 

“Imperial Jove! 
were” 

“leant” 


‘Then tell me whe you 
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“T entreat you. 


is impossible.” 
Boi 

‘See—" she interupted—‘we're gettin: 
to Hoston—there's the South Stat 


She looked at him with eyes maliciooy 
radiant. "You must leave me soon.”” 

“Let me take you home?" 

“No. 

“Let me wa a Title way with you? 

Let me see you to-night—don’t you see 
<1 sail tomorrow?” 

au 
Jet me write you—or wil you write me 
—write t me anonyinously—if you wish— 
any way 30 long. as you'll write—will you 

“No. 

“tHe leaned back in his seat, But the 
train had stopped. She had been com 
pposedly putting on her hat, butioning up the 
Tong coat, drawing on the long sudde gloves 
Mechanically, he gathered up her paraso: 
land her book. Then he picked up his om 
belongings. 

“Heavens, I'm at my_ wits’ end," he ac 
Knowledged. “He walked beside her out o 
the coach. 

“You may put mein a carriage,” she con 
ceded. "1 want to go to the Touraine firs. 
1m lunching with some friends there. 

He called a carriage and put her into it 
She leaned toward him out of the still un: 
shut door. “I've had a plessant hour," she 
admitted, tantalizingly; “it has been quite 
all I expected, Vou're very charming — 
you've been quite penronal enough for the 
‘most womanish of women. I think you've 
scarcely let the conversation get off me 
‘once, even when there was a chance to turn 
it toward your own verse.” She laughed in 
fectiously, 

“I say,” “Carow broke in, unheedinely. 
‘don't throw me over like this. I shall be 
at home in the spring—let me find yon. | 
don’t ask for any clews,but pray let me earn 
you—you do live somewhere about where 
you got on the train?" 

She did pot assent. But, on the other 
hand, she did not dissent, She smiled at hiv 
again more tantalizingly than ever because 
fat this moment there was in her smiles 
dangerous element, « sudden rush of ssveet 
ness. “Won't you tell the man to take me 
to the Touraine?” she suggested. 

‘One moment." Carow dared. moving on 
to the cariage-step and leaning forward 


HE MOVED FROM THE COUCH AND KNELT DOWN RESIDE HER 


the carriage, “You do give me permission 
to find you?” 

“Yes—yes—if I'm here.” 

“Give me a month after I get back, jast 
a month, Don't go to. Paris until a month 
after my retum. Promise!" 

She looked up at him. He filed the 
doorway. He seemed to fill the carriage. 
His Raming blue eyes were looking straight 
into hers. Heer searlet lips parted and a 
bok of alarm began to grow in her deep 
eyes 

I promise," she whispered 
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‘Carow bent farther in—his lips were al- 
most level with hers. He put one hand on 
the book in her lap, but he did not touch 
the itle bare hand that held it. “Give me 
something of yours to cary with me,” he 
pleaded, "give me this book—think "how 
Tong i will be—give me something.” 

‘ut Ardioe "she said, weal 
“Get her another copy. Give this to 
She hell the book hesitatingly up to him 

He took it_and as he toole i, allin an in 
stant, he brushed the whole length of the 
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hand that held it with his lips, Then he 
nave her a quick litle glance, jumped out 
find signalled the driver to go on. 

“The carriage disappeared around the cor. 
ner, and Carow was left leaning against a 
lamp-post, the touch of her velvet flesh sill 
living in fire on his lips; his blood turned 
suddenly molten and his heart pounded furi- 
‘ously against his side. He was clear only 
fon one thing, that his lips had surprised a 
sudden tremble in her cool flesh, that his last 
glance had caught a 
sudden rush, not of 
pink but of crimson, 
on her delicate 
cheek, a sudden, 
passionate fire in 
her strange, amber 
Black eyes. 


Carow lay all that 
night tossing and 
turning, trying toin- 
pale his childhoods 
‘past on his memory, 
His thoughts wert 
rushing down again 
and again every 
yath that led to the 
misty places of 
twenty Years ago. 
He found he could 
remeniber Ardroe, 
trot neatly so ch 

& he had fancied. 


boyship—and a 
rather remarkable quality of 
‘She was a red-headed child, wi 
ments of rige he called “Carrots, 


ler, sentient, remarkably active’ From 
the Fest, Jack Garland, who had married 
her, stood out mont prominentlythe other 
inten of the neighborhood filed the pit 
tre in varying degrees of ghostines, 
fve of ther suggextel very clearly the laly 
ef the morning 

‘The protiem haunted him, He ransacked 
every saraoey ofthe old Chesbocoogh days 
trying to find clow out of his lem 

He had, more than once, had an. opper 
tunity of renewing his friendship with Artroe, 
Tutalthough Chesboromgh was so near Mex 
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tum, where Carow speat much of his tin 
wily the Faringtong he had never cared 
rrun overto renew his memories. "This was 
part due to the fact that his first volume « 
verse had celebrated its lanes and ponds 
hillsides, and he had an almost superstition. 
feeling against disturbing his early impre 
sions.” Daring these years he had been thn- 
ies invited to Ardroe Garland’s house w: 
‘om Farrington, who went there often. The 
first time he was too ill to go, the second tine 
too lazy, the thi 

timetoo busy. ‘The 
the invitations h: 
stopped. 

‘The next moms: 
Carow wrote to Ps 
ington: 


“Twas able to rend 
same “ight -assista: 
to's glorious crest 


tho got om the ta 
“omewhe 


Sesterday 
fear Assy 


+ rhe, very elegant, ve 
imho 


reading the fst vol 
oF thal unapprecate 
ine pt CS 
copy that belongs 
Ardeoe Gatland, Mies 


ineayen andearvi, tom 
to find out who abe 5 
Send news as son o> 
possible as staal, care 
Er ise rete 


‘ily 


He took his. per 
plexity aboard ‘the 
steamer with him 
nil it throve on the sea air. He receive: 
‘a letter from Farrington soon after reaching 
the other side, “Have made every possible 
inquiry.” it ran, “but your inconnwe remairm 
a mystery stil, Went over tose Mrs. Gus 
land the next day, and we racked our brairs 
together, She says that she’s the only pretty 
woman under thirty that she knows of in + 
radius of twenty miles, She went ined) 
ately to ook for her copy of your vers 
which she insisted she had not Tent, an! 
found it gone. She can't possibly ‘thin 
who has it, but she will know, of course, 
when it is returned. She entertains, in one 
way or another, hundreds of people during 
the year, and it is, she finds, very har 
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recall them all. Will write more as the news 
develops. Mother sends, ete, etc.” 

Carow found very engrossing the collab- 
rating work that had brought him to Paris. 
Nevertheless he discovered himself working 
‘with a strenuousness that he had never before 
achieved, in the superhuman effort to eat up 
land diminish, if possible, the months that lay 
‘between him and spring, He wroteto Tom 

‘arrington with a constancy that deceived 
neither and amused them both. And he 
watched the mail like a detective. At 
Christmastime Tom wrote him that Mrs. 
Garland had received a fresh copy of Carow's 
early verses unaccompanied by any card and. 
directed in an unknown handwriting. But 
she was hoping to solve the mystery. 

This litle event, curiously enough, heart- 
ened him considerably, and he lived for 
weeks in the hope of a clew. But by the 
last of March Fars was ashes in his nostrils 
and dust in his mouth, though he worked 
with a dogged persistence. In the middle of 
April he sailed for home, two weeks aliead 
of time, 

He went immediately to the Farringtons. 
Tom was away, but Mrs Farrington wel: 
comed him with her usual hospitality. Mrs 
Garland, he found, to hic disappointment, 
was away also, for’ month; there was. no 
help to be obtained from that quarter. He 
procured a map of the country and studied 
it minutely. He visited all the neighboring, 
towns many times and at different times in 
the day. He went on foot, on horseback, 
by wheel, and by train, He explored their 
main streets, their side streets, their out-of- 
the-way roads, their alleys and lanes. He 
‘made all sorts of veiled and roundabout in- 
4uiries. He got out of the exploration only 
the conclusion that most of the inhabitants of 
middle Massachusetts wore goggles. He 
went to town twice a week on a particular 
train and returned on the next. As he ap- 
proached Assyria his heart began always to 
pound against his ribs in an agony of expec- 
tation. Six weeks went by like a flash; he 
hhad gained nothing. 


The last"day in May Carow worked late 
into the evening. About eleven he threw 
his pencil down’ and left the house. He 
strolled slowly out of the Farrington estate to 
follow for a space the main-tavelled road, 
‘The moon was up, covering the world with 
fis white magic. ‘The young, green things 
on both sides of the road were distilling. all 
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sorts of sweet, spring savors, and he could 
begin to hear faintly the boom of the sea 
Presently, he turned into a narow road, 
bushed heavily on either side. He followed 
that until it debouched upon the broad 
Mexum beach. He strolled the whole length 
of the shore until i shot barsingly out from 
under a huge elif into a long rocky point. 
He picked his way to & secluded spot and 
tat down. It” was a. comfortable nook, 
oored with sand and surrounded with rock. 
He stared out into the sea and thought 

He had lost her. of course; of that he was 
certain. She would sail for Europe soon. 
He could, of course, shadow the oatgoing 
transatlantic steamers from Boston at least, 
but there was very little chance of finding her 
that way. Why hada't he followed. her to 
the Touraine that day? Why hadn't he in 
every way demanded a surer knowledge of 
her—why—a million things? 

Carow stared up into the sky. ‘The stars 
were faint in the Drillant wash of dhe moon 
Tight, but there was a band of diamonds 
sparkling on the sea. ‘The zenith was, for 
the moment, clear, but big, soft clouds were 
coming up from the horizon. 

How beautiful she was! How straight 
and elegant her lithe figure, swaying in the 
snuffing folds of her long clea. Her hair. 
The maze of its brightness. where honey- 
color ran into gold and then both deepened 
floriously to red, its distracting ripples, the 
big, soft bunch, like massy gold at her neck, 
the finespun ringlets that clustered about her 
litle ears. And such eyes! The depths of 
amber and gold in ther irises, surounding, 
pupils like ebony, their lock of radiant mis- 
chief, the coquettish sweep of her gold- 
tipped lashes. 

He recalled the clear-cut, dewy corners of 
her lips, their luscious fulness the two litle 
red tips so distineily outlined on each side 
‘of the crease in the upper lip, the line of peatl 
that her rippling laugh disclosed. ‘The vision 
thle. hire 

He heard footseps approaching him, a 
belited member of the life-saving crew. he 
supposed: he did not sit up. . "The footsteps 
came nearer and nearer. ‘They stopped 
abruptly. 

“Coniound it!" he thought to himself, 
“have 1 got to talk to somebody?” He 
waited without looking up. 

“1 beg pardon,” a voice like silver broke 
the silence, "i this Mr. Carow, Me. Carleton 
Carow?” 


He turned and was on his feet like a shot. 
‘he lady of the train was standing in the 
moonlight in font of him, Carow did not 
speak, he simply stared at her, his face a 
Hite white. AS before, she wore a long 
cloak, but this one was of heavy, black sati, 
with ‘cascades of lace. She wore on her 
head huge fchu of soft, creamy Spanish 
Jace, but he could see that in her haie. built 
high into a marvel of waves and ripples 
there were dying some little creamy garden 
roses, Through the opening of her cloak, 
it could be seen that she was wearing a light 
cvening dress 

She burst into her rippling laugh again, 
‘mean Mr. Carow, the poet,” she repeated 
herself bewitching! 

‘ls it really you?" Carow asked simply. 
Yell me T am not dreaming.” 

‘She laughed again. **Could one sit beside 
you?” she asked 

Carow drew off his coat and threw it on 
the sand ageinst a rock. She seated herself 
languidly. She drew off the scarf from her 
hhead and threw her cloak back. For 3 second, 
before she had adjusted the scarf about the 
neck, Carow caught dazzling glimpses of her 
velvet flesh. Simukaneously, a delicate sti, 
as of fresh violets, made itself felt in the air. 
His senses reeled and his head swam. 

“Do tell me that you're gled to see me," 
she begged with elaborate earnesiness. 

“Glad,” he leaned forward and looked at 
hier, his ‘eyes like blue flames. “Oh, the 
fatty, the banality of words. I've abso- 
Tutely no phrases—my whole vocabulary has 
departed. T was so afraid I'd lost you.” 

yh, but you are lost me—you didn’t 
find me, you know. Your menth i up to 
night —just five minutes ago, at twelve—and 
you've had two weeks addled on.” 

He laughed. Ie will be very difficult to 
‘convince me of that.” he said, tranquilly. 

sail Wednesday,” she remarked. 
So do I.” 


You've just come 


“1 know it—and when I left, Paris was 
nearly as interesting as the crater of an 
extinct volcano. It is surprising though 
what glamours it takes on when I'think of 
being there with you." 

“ve changed my mind about goin 
she announced. 

“t's curious," he confessed, “so have I." 

“But you know really you haven't found 
icy" 
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‘hat do you call this?” 
found you 

‘Ob, I'm not particular how it come 
about.” All I can realize is that I have go 
you now, I sha'n't give you up in a hury 
And besides, in the last six weeks, 1 har: 
done searching enough to achieve anything 

‘She dimpled, “I know it.” 

“You know it. How do you know i?" 

‘iltve seen you half a dozen times.” 

“Where—by all that's holy 2” 

ve always been in my carriage. Wher, 
I saw you coming, I used simply to slip on: 
air of black goggles.” 

Carow groaned. “You fiend.” 

“And twice I've been by this place 
night—up there on the cliff when you wex 
sitting here.” 

‘And you didn't put me out of my ms 
ery. You—you—oh, you're unspeakatie.” 

“Surely you're not going to compkic 
This is twice I've forced myself upon you." 

Carow laughed shortly. "No, I'm net 

cing to complain," he said. He leanc: 
[Sagan sek and flded 
hind his head. He looked at her 
half-shat eyes. I sha'n't complain.” he sai 
again. “By the way.” he continued. pulling 
himself together, 

“1 drove—the horse i tied in the littl 
clump of bushes at the foot of the cliff. I 
‘must go presently—in a few minutes.” 

Carow smiled. “I will take you home.”” 

But there's no way of your getting 
back.” 

“1 can walk: 

“And T haven't decided that shall te 
you find me yet—" 

“My dear lady," Carow said. “Do y+ 
think I shall permit myself to lose you agasn? 
Give me an hour. Surely, I've earned 
hour after all these months.” 

“Have you really thought of me in 3: 
these months in Paris?” she asked after « 
pause. “One read of gayeties gélore and 
such ovations!” 

‘Carow looked out at sea. “I can 
every line of your face,” he said dream 
“every curve and dimple; 1 know just ie 
gold are the irses of your eyes and just tix 
exact tint of the strawberry redness of you: 
lips. can draw the exquisite curving lite 
which your hair grows on your foreheadl— 
‘and the surprising dips and seallups it make 
‘on your neck.” 

fan you draw the freckles on my nose? 
she inguited, interestedly, 
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“There were no freckles on your nose— 
and, by the way, i's quite the most bewitc 
ing of noses—when last I saw it. But I'm 
very glad they're there, they afford me « new 
beauty to stady. Though why I should 
‘wish to add to your wiles is beyond me.” 

‘She was silent a moment. Then she 
leaned more comfortably back and put her 
shapely clasped hands back of her litte head, 

“Tell me about Paris,” she said. 

Carom palled himself up and about, st- 
ting in Tark fashion, his hands clasped 
about his knees, where he could look at her 
face. The salt wind blew coolly in from the 
‘ocean, the moon dipped lower and lower in 
the sly. The lady lay, her eyelids half 
down—iheir long fringes ‘half revealing the 
liquid sparle of the eyes they veiled. He 
talked, almost continuously, but it was not 
about Paris 
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lows of yellowish old-looking lace about the 
neck and sleeves. The comsage let bare a 
square of her delicate fesh, the sleeves uncov- 
ted bare tangles of her dazzling shoulders, 
‘There was a string of peasls about her throat. 

“Heavens, how lovely she is!” Carow 
thought. He stooped aad picked up her 
cloak. “Put this on," he said, inconsistent. 
Iy‘and almost roughly, “you'll eatch cold.” 
Fie held it and she slipped her arms back 
into the capacious sleeves. ‘The service 
brought him very near to her. Carow sud 
denly lost his head and took her in his arms. 
A moment later he released her muttering a 
shamefaced apology. With careful precision 
she adjusted the yellow scar! of Spanish lace 
About her neck. ‘Then sie stepped into the 
‘ariage.  Carow gathered up the reins and 
handed them tohher. His face was pale as he 
stood looking at her. 

“suppose T have offended past forgive 


* ness," he said, steadily, “bat remember, 1 


“Oh,” she sail, at length, rousing herself, 
‘chat hour must have more than gone. Will 
you permit me? she implored, His eyes per- 
‘mitted anything and she stretched herself 
delicately, turning her head to conceal her 
yawn. Carow, looking seaward, was sud- 
denly conscious that the hour had indeed 
more than gone. 

“I have kept you too long,” he said re- 
eretfuly. 

“Nobody knows and nobody cares,” she 
reassured him. 

“Only,” she went on, “yon must not ac- 
‘company me to my home.” 


She arose and looked seriously out to sea. 
‘Suddenly she dropped her hands. “I must 
ask you not to pert in going home with 
me,” she ssid. 

“IT reali,” Carow bowed slightly, “that 
1 have forfeited every privilege by boring 
you to death.” 

She did not reply. 
to her carriage. 
"Good-by,” she said, her foot on the step. 
“Ob, don’t say_good:by,” Carow groaned. 
“Take ‘off your cloak,” he said, imperious'y. 
“Let me look at vou.” 

‘As though yielding, half through coquet 
half against her will, she sipped the bi 
sleeved cloak off, and let it fall into a glsten- 
ing heap at her feet. She was wearing 
cream-colored erépe gown; there were bi 


‘They walked insilence 
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don't give you up.” 
She bowed formally. 
forward. 
“Remember,” he fung after her. 
‘There was no reply. He watched her ear- 
riage out af sight. 


‘The horse started 


Carow did not sleep very well that night. 
He could not write the next morning; nor 

id he seem able to Gnd anything to do that 
interested him for more than a moment. 
‘At noon he received a letter by special de 
livery. ‘The writing was familier. As he 
glanced at the contents, he realized in « lash 
that it was the same that graced the little 
volume of his first verse that his inconaue 
had permitted him to carry to Paris. 


out of the most annoying of 
pally wen Throw mya 

frankly tht I'am aking 
jou as a subnitaie. Bit, Benedict Work, whom 
Jot perhaps remembxe in teed Chesborengy days, 
{anaes dine, on he promised be onl somiroe ot 
Sewith me” Wil you come aod take Ne place? 
‘The’ Blakes and the ‘Alesanders wil be thee," 
‘halt betty ablged 

auSiepoin, 
Xtonon Gantawn.” 


Carow accepted the invitation with alac- 
nity and by telegram. He was reasonably 
sure thereby, he felt, of a few hours’ freedom 
from himself and his thoughts. And it oc- 
curred ‘o him in persistent reiteration, that 
pethaps he could discover in collaboration 
with Mrs. Garland, more successfully than 
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with Tom Farrington, the identity of the un- 
known lady. Atsix o'clock the carnage had 
deposited him at “Five Cliffs,” Mrs. Gar- 
land's house. 

‘A manservant answered his ring, He 
was ushered into a big, low-ceilinged living. 
room. It was empty, and he conjectured 
that the other guests had not arrived. He 
gave his name to the man, who returned 
presently with Mrs. Garlnd’s excuses and 
the news that she would be down presently 

Carow glanced absently about. He no- 
ticed unheedingly the scheme of the room. 
He approved indifferently of the low, bi 
raftered ceiling, stained green, and of the big 
fireplace, and he was critically indulgent of the 
pervading femininity; the window-couches 
and cushions, the many little tables, and the 
‘many comfortable green wicker-chairs all up- 
hnolstered in a cool, forest-colored green, in 
leather or velours. 

Suddenly he heard the silken rustle of 
woman's skirt coming, evidently, down the 
stairs and crossing the broad hall. Tnvolan- 
tarily, his thoughts rushed back in memory 
to thatday in the car when he hal heard the 
frousrou of another woman's skirt, His 
heart throbbed painfully and for a second he 
looked somberly off to sea, oblivious of the 
present. 

‘Then he jumped to his feet and turned to 
meet his hostess who stood in the docrway, 
her hands holding each side, like a picture 
supporting itself in its frame. 

‘She was dressed in a long, black gown, se 
quined heavily in black and silver. It left 
barea rounded segment of her white neck and 
then it fell, moulding itself jealously to the 
Tithe, elegant figure. Her hair was knotted in 
ared-gold banch onher white neck. She was 
‘avery pretty woman graciously close on 
thiny. Hereyes had amber irises and ebony 
ccentres and they were radiantly mischievous 
in expression. Underlying this, there was, 
however, at that moment a look a little ap- 
pealing and wistful—a lock trustful and sweet 
—the look of a coquette who is a woman at 
heart. 

Carow stared at her, “How—" he be 
ger stmmerngy “yet Aros Garand 

e apprised her instantaneously, and he sat 
down very suddenly, asif the shock had been 
too much for him. But he rose immediately. 

‘She laughed ringingly. “And you never 
veel once?” these "haved managed 
well?” 

“LI he looked helplessly out tea 
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‘ward, “I can’t understand or imagine or be 
lieve ‘my eyes." 

A solt, pink flush had arisen, blotting ou: 
the pearly tones from her delicate skin, and 
suddenly as he looked, the mischievous bright 
ness of her eyes was cancelled by tears. Sbe 
half raised her slender, long arms. Then ste 
dropped them agein. 

“Oh, what do you think of me?" she asked 

Carow walled quietly across the room to 
‘where she stood, gazing at her steadily. He 
closed the portitre behind her. ‘Then he let 
hher back into the room to the couch and 
seated 


you, and that 
have found you," he said quietly. 

Herhead lay back against the green leather 
of the couch. Her wet lashes shone in: 
descenily, but her lips smiled tremblingly 
Heleaned forward and stared up at her, resting 
his elbows on his knees. 

He moved restlesdy toward her, She arose 
and seated herself in a chai. 

He moved from the couch and knelt down 
bide her. He took her hand. “When wil 

fou marry me?" he asked, simply 
**tiHear he man! she exclaimed. She with 
drew her hand, bat gazed indulgently down 
‘upon him, “Since when has the word ‘mar. 
riage’ been entered in his dictionary? And 
‘when has one ever referred to it with him? 
Could it be said that one had even faintly 
encouraged him?” Her eyes mocked hie. 

‘Carow arose. When will you marry me?" 
he asked again, 

“You looked very pale and tired when I 
‘came in—" she observed, seriously. 

““Pethaps," headmitted, uninterestedly. “t 
don't recall that I slept last night” 

“Nor I—much," she acknowledged, “but 
you don’t look pale now,” she went on. 

“No,” he laughed, “T have had an elixir. 
When will you marry me?" he observed, for 
the third time, but still with the casual note 
in his voice. 

She did notanswer ims 

jer big eyes gazed. fascinatedly up into 
his, "Her lips parted and her breath began 
to come hurriedly. Carow bent still further 
and kissed her full on her scarlet lips. “An. 
swet me,” he commanded imperotsly, “I'l 
not wait another second. Quick, now, before 
the rest of the people come and interrupt us 

“There are no people coming,” she said, 
smiling faintly, “the di 


